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LIFE  and  death  are  brothers  in  the 
service  of  love.  We  and  everything 
that  is  in  this  and  all  the  worlds 
are  the  vessels,  the  instruments  of  life  and 
death.  In  so  far  as  we  perceive  love  and 
obey  its  law,  we  are  used  by  life.  In  so  far 
as  we  close  our  eyes  to  love  and  deny  its  law, 
we  are  the  henchmen  of  death.  It  is  easier 
to  drop  a  stone  than  to  throw  it  into  the  air. 
3$  There  is  an  ecstasy  to  which  a  man  can 
rise  wherein  with  all  his  being  he  may  know 
the  central  impulse  of  the  universe,  swing 
with  it  and  press  beyond  life  and  death  to 
consciousness  of  love,  perceiving  its  eternal 
and  ever-changing  expression  in  form,  for 
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ever  destroying,  for  ever  re-creating.  This 
ecstasy  is  joy  and  we  know  that  it  informs 
every  phase  and  every  stage  of  existence. 
Only  very  little  of  it  can  we  translate  into 
the  terms  of  our  finite  being  beyond  which 
lies  an  immensity  that  we  call  God,  and 
regard,  under  the  illusion  of  a  marked 
division  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
as  separate  from  ourselves.  There  is  nothing 
separate  from  ourselves. 

S£  In  our  existence  in  this  world  there  are 
but  two  moments  definite,  the  moments  of 
birth  and  dying.  Each  of  these,  being 
marked,  takes  on  a  sort  of  concreteness  that 
by  constant  reiteration  is  forced  and  stamped 
upon  our  minds  with  a  violence  that  leads  us 
to  regard  them  as  barriers  between  ourselves 
and  the  great  mysteries  which,  as  we  pretend, 
must  lie  beyond  them.  Being  engrossed 
with  the  all-too-swift  passage  of  time  be- 
tween those  two  moments,  and  perpetually 
assailed  by  their  definiteness,  we  cling  to  the 
idea  of  the  mysteries  beyond  them  and  regard 
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them  also  as  separate  from  ourselves,  estab- 
lish a  tyrannous  obsession  of  discontinuity  to 
escape  from  which  we  waste  the  energy,  that 
should  be  given  to  imagination,  on  invention. 
Instead  of  accepting  that  beyond  human  life 
there  is  nothing  human,  that  man  cometh 
up  as  a  flower,  spends  his  seed  and  passes 
out  of  being,  we  have  endeavoured  for  many 
strange  reasons  to  fill  the  mystery  that  lies 
beyond  death  with  divers  inventions  by  way 
of  prolonging  our  existence  and  individual 
interest  in  it.  For  these  inventions  we  have 
waged  many  wars,  gotten  many  diseases,  set 
up  much  cruelty  and  innumerable  tyrannies, 
but  in  so  doing  we  have  achieved  a  mocking 
glory  and  only  the  unfortunate  result  of  maim- 
ing the  faculties  by  which  we  may  apprehend 
the  delight  of  participating  in  the  unfolding 
of  life.  There  is  only  one  mystery  and  it  em- 
braces birth,  life  and  death,  permeates  them, 
passes  beyond  them  ;  it  is  the  mystery  of 
love.  It  changes  not  in  its  essence,  though, 
in  its  mighty  impulse  of  creation,  in  its  ex- 
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pression,  its  variety  of  form  is  infinite.  It 
will  be  when  the  human  race  has  served  its 
purpose  as  it  was  when  men  were  not. 
%&  In  love  we  have  our  being  :  in  love  we 
lose  it.  Between  the  having  and  the  losing 
it  is  a  choice  for  each  man  whether,  in  so  far 
as  in  him  lies,  he  'shall  know  joy  in  it  or 
creep  through  it  in  the  dull  apathy  of  self- 
indulgence.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  man 
shall  serve  love  with  courage  or  cowardice, 
be  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  fight  alone  with  the 
grand  swinging  use  of  his  limbs  or  huddle 
with  the  herd. 

S£  We  die  many  times  to  be  born  again. 
In  moments  of  triumphant  love,  pure  and 
passionate,  pure  only  through  passion  in  the 
utter  surrender  of  self,  that  rare  blessing,  we 
die  and  are  born  in  the  same  beat  of  the 
heart  and  in  perfect  service  gain  the  sense 
of  mastery,  the  knowledge  of  freedom,  the 
power  to  salute  and  recognise  the  inter- 
dependence of  unity  and  multiplicity,  the 
achievement  of  singleness  through  separation 
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and  boundless  variety,  the  sense  of  a  nameless 
force — (for  there  is  more  than  love  in  love) 
— seeking  utterance  and  expression,  of  an 
expansion  in  ever-widening  circles  bearing 
down  and  flooding  every  obstacle  in  its  way. 
There  is  no  more  monotony  in  this  general 
life  of  the  universe  than  there  is  in  human 
life,  for  there  is  always  growth,  always 
change.  With  each  reiteration  of  the  pro- 
cess of  birth,  life  and  death,  in  however 
minute  a  form,  something  is  gained  in  depth, 
in  volume,  in  intensity,  in  quality,  in  refine- 
ment ;  more  territory  has  been  marked  out 
for  consciousness,  something  redeemed  from 
blind  wastefulness,  something  added  to  the 
keenness  of  the  conflict  between  opposing 
forces  over  which  love  reigns  and  by  which 
love  governs. 

S£  Knowing  all  this  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
knowing  that  beyond  all  phenomena  and 
beyond  every  manifestation  there  is  this 
serene  power  of  love,  in  the  weariness  and 
disgust  engendered  by  our  own  egoism  and 
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thickness  of  wits  and  blood,  we  have  regarded 
the  region  of  its  pure  delight  as  a  time  or  a 
place,  a  Golden  Age  or  a  Garden  of  Eden, 
lying  remotely  behind  us,  from  which  we 
have  been  cast  down  by  the  Angry  Gods  ; 
and,  since  we  cannot  look  behind  without 
looking  before — (the  world  and  therefore  all 
our  thoughts  being  round) — we  have  rilled 
the  void  with  theories  of  post  mortem  rewards 
and  punishment.  That  is  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  what  of  truth  we  learn  in  love. 
Rewards  and  punishments  are  used  by  love 
to  purify  or  destroy,  to  lift  up  to  beauty  or 
to  thrust  back  into  the  spawn  of  brutality. 
Love  begins  to  create  in  rudeness  and  insensi- 
bility, slowly,  in  travail,  shaping  its  vessel 
that  shall  carry  its  divine  content  and  form 
it  into  consciousness,  into  life  so  acute  and 
keen  that  it  thrills  into  the  gladness  of  a 
song,  brings  light  and  glee  and  sets  the  dull 
clay  quivering  to  unfold,  and  begins  anew 
the  release  of  the  spirit.  And  of  all  life 
humanity  is  love's  most  perfect  symbol,  for 
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man  has  imagination  wherein  he  can  have  the 
steadfastness  of  the  mountain,  the  free  flight  of 
the  bird,  the  swiftness  of  the  horse,  the  sturdi- 
ness  and  faithfulness  of  the  beast  of  burden, 
the  vastness  and  changefulness  of  the  sea. 
SS  In  the  beginning,  for  man,  is  the  darkness 
of  the  womb,  the  cramped  brooding  into 
being,  the  swift  and  bloody  passage  into 
light  ;  a  helpless  small  scrap  of  flesh,  bone 
and  blood,  with  a  hunger  but  no  other 
thought,  senses  that  apprehend  nothing, 
desire  nothing  but  only  to  be  ;  to  trust  in 
light,  to  be  near  the  warm  body  whence  it 
came,  to  know  no  darkness  save  that  of  sleep 
— sleep,  the  rest  that  love  never  knows  but 
in  its  creatures.  Sleep  is  the  sweet  back- 
ground of  its  life  and  upon  it  light  casts 
shadows,  funny  some,  terrifying  others. 
Swift  grows  the  body  and  the  eyes  see 
hazily  ;  dully  the  ears  hear  roaring  sounds  ; 
small  hands  clasp  and  touch  ;  smells  intoxi- 
cate. Images  are  printed  on  the  brain  in 
negative.  Each  image  gives  the  brain  a 
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share  in  the  life  of  objects  :  they  are  amaz- 
ingly, almost  horribly  alive.  They  bring 
terror  in  amusement.  .  .  .  Soon  the  body 
by  itself  is  warm.  It  has  no  more  need  of 
the  creating  body,  neither  for  food  nor 
comfort.  The  brain  knows  the  separateness 
of  the  body  and  becomes  curious,  both  as  to 
the  body  and  to  its  relation  with  circum- 
stance. It  desires  to  turn  all  things  into 
itself,  and  in  that  pursuit  will  stop  at  no 
cruelty,  and  soon  all  things  are  amusing,  all 
things  are  toys.  There  are  long  adventurous 
days  ;  a  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  child-man 
drives  his  world  before  him  to  Soria  Moria 
Castle,  where  page  and  seneschal  and  knight 
will  stand  to  greet  him,  and  the  most  beautiful 
lady  in  the  world  will  attend  his  coming  and 
he  will  be  acclaimed  King  and  Governor, 

In  alien  Mdrchen  giebt  es  goldne  Sc/i/osser 
Wo  Hafen  Klingen,  schone  Jungfraun  tanzen^ 
Und  schmucke  Diener  blitzen,  und  'Jasmin 
Und  Myrf  und  Rosen  Ihren  Duff  verbreiten.  .  . 
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§<£  He  drives  on  through  many  days  and 
dreams  through  many  a  long  night,  for  he 
sleeps  and  rises  with  the  sun,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  he  discovers  Wickedness,  that 
engaging  comrade,  and  Lying,  that  sly  rogue, 
who  promises  a  guarantee  against  all  mis- 
haps and  chatters  so  volubly  and  so  wittily 
that  the  coach  is  for  ever  running  into  the 
ditch  and  is  within  an  ace  of  being  overset. 
And,  as  he  drives,  he  sees  over  the  hedges, 
to  great  cities,  and  harbours,  and  fields  with 
ships  sailing  in  them,  and  a  great  press  of 
men  and  women,  and  hears  about  all  these 
wonders,  how  they  come  to  be.  He  is  told 
about  them  and  he  has  not  gone  very  far 
before  he  begins  to  see  them  more  closely 
and  knows  that  what  he  has  been  told  was 
lies.  That  gives  him  to  pause.  Others  lie 
then  ;  those  in  authority  lie,  and  their 
Authority  remains  unimpeached.  When  he 
lies  he  is  humbled  and  made  to  feel  ridiculous. 
He  discovers  the  injustice  of  the  world,  his 
first  reality,  and  he  is  so  absorbed  by  it  that 
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he  forgets  Soria  Moria  Castle  and  to  be 
driving  along  the  road  to  it  seems  a  silly 
thing.  He  casts  about  for  other  employ- 
ment, can  find  none,  cracks  his  whip  and 
drives  on  again  but  with  less  than  the  old 
zest.  He  is  for  ever  looking  over  the 
hedges.  Disaster  attends  him  at  every  turn  ; 
the  wheels  fly  off,  the  horses  cast  their  shoes. 
SS  And  soon  over  the  hedges  he  perceives  a 
mighty  road  thronged  with  a  great  flurry  of 
wayfarers,  so  many  of  them  that  there  must 
surely  be  some  grave  affair.  Perhaps  they 
have  heard  of  his  coming  and  are  hurrying 
to  Soria  Moria  to  see  the  show.  Lying  says 
that  is  so,  and  while  the  man-child  stands  up 
to  gaze  into  the  road,  takes  the  reins  and 
presently,  at  the  turn,  tips  the  coach  into  a 
filthy  swamp,  and  out  of  that  it  seems  that 
he  will  never  climb.  While  he  is  in  it,  at 
the  edge,  secure  on  the  dry  ground,  comes  a 
man  clothed  all  in  black  who  discourses  of 
Sin  and  God  and  Devil,  and,  in  the  excellent 
prose  of  a  great  black  book,  tells  of  the 
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misery  of  man's  life  here  on  earth  and  of 
his  eternal  salvation  through  repentance.  So 
the  man-child  follows  his  instructions,  in  self- 
torment  forgets  the  torment  of  the  swamp, 
and  writhes  out  of  it  to  find  himself  in  his 
own  house  with  little  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  great  road.  But  for  all  his  new 
consciousness  of  sin  and  the  equality  it  brings 
with  those  in  authority,  he  cannot  altogether 
forget  the  magic  of  his  own  particular  road 
and  his  dreams  of  its  wonderful  destination 
and  the  ships  and  marvels  he  beheld  over  the 
hedges.  Black  and  gold  his  world  is  now, 
where  before  it  was  all  gold — for  even  lying 
and  wickedness  were  shining  in  the  sun  that 
is  even  yet  not  altogether  overcast  with 
virtue. 

98  His  own  particular  house  is  comfortable, 
too  comfortable.  Everyone  in  it  is  always 
kind  or  cross,  and  he  wearies  of  their  dull 
alternation.  He  can  be  so  many  more  things 
himself,  things  for  which  the  others  seem  to 
have  no  names.  He  wants  to  know  about 
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the  road,  whence  it  comes,  whither  it  goes. 
They  tell  him  it  goes  to  God,  but  they  will 
not  tell  him  whence  it  comes.  He  wants  to 
know  what  all  the  men  and  women  are  do- 
ing on  it  and  they  make  him  learn  the 
alphabet  and  to  write  and  to  do  tricks  with 
figures.  They  bid  him  be  good  but  cannot 
instruct  him  in  goodness,  and  he  wonders 
why  goodness  is  so  still  and  cold  and  why, 
when  he  is  bad,  he  does  get  a  certain  blaze 
of  warmth.  The  days  are  dull  now  and  the 
nights  are  often  welcome.  The  days  are  no 
longer  paramount  :  no  day  is  sufficient  unto 
itself.  Time  is  an  erratic  tyrant  slipping 
away  from  under  pleasantness,  lingering 
almost  intolerably  to  sustain  boredom. 
Duller  grows  the  house  as,  without  authority, 
he  approaches  those  who  have  it.  He  has 
more  in  his  heart  than  they  are  able  to  take. 
Their  pleasures  are  not  his,  their  joys  and 
delights  are  old,  while  his  and  his  desire  for 
them  are  quiveringly  new.  Upon  what  he 
takes  for  beauty,  a  voice,  a  pair  of  eyes,  a 
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girl's  hair   in  the   sun,  he  pours  out  adora- 
tion,  and   yet  finds   no    release.     Black   and 
gold  his  world  is  and  over  all  that  lies  be- 
yond it  Sin  casts  its  shadow.     His  simplicity 
is  shocked  by  the  discovery  that  the  world 
of  authority  is  sliced  in  two,  that  men  and 
women   are   cut   off  into    male   and   female, 
each   whispering   slyly   of  the   other.      The 
sly  whispering  of  his  contemporaries,  coming 
to  his   ears,  walls   him   up   in  shame.     The 
adoration    of    beauty    becomes    the    darling 
awful  secret  of  his  heart. 
B£  When  through  this  torture  he  sickens  and 
suffocates  in   his  house  then  he  is  taken  to 
the  windows  and  told  to  look  out  upon  the 
road.      He  has  for  long   been  familiar  with 
it,  even  with  the   grossest  sights,  but  he  is 
treated   as   though   he   were   gazing  out   for 
the  first  time,  whispered  to,  almost  as  men 
whisper  of  women  and  women   (a  little  more 
loudly  and  humorously)   of  men.     This   he 
accepts  and  is  as  deliberately  awed  as  he  can 
contrive  to  be.     He  looks  out,  and  sees  the 
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road  as  he  has  always  seen  it.     They  seem  to 

expert    something     from     him,     amazement 

perhaps  ;  and  he  satisfies  them. 

§<£  "  What  are  they  doing  ?  "  he  asks,  though 

he  knows  and  has  his  own  names  for  what 

they  are  doing. 

98  "They  are  working,"  he  is  told.      (But 

Working  was  never  one  of  the  words  he  had 

used.) 

BS  Then  with  the  priggishness  which  he  finds 

most  to  their  liking  he  says  : 

&£  "  And  shall  I  work  ?  " 

S£  "  Yes,   you    will   work   and   perhaps    you 

will  live  to  be   a  great  man   like  Benjamin 

Franklin   or    Arkwright,    who    was    only    a 

barber.     You    will    work,    and    marry,   and, 

even    if  you  do  not   become    a    great  man, 

you  will  be  a  good  man  and  earn  a  pension 

and  go  to  Heaven.      Now  what  would  you 

like  to  be  ?  " 

§cg  «  A  stone-breaker,"  he  replies,  for  he  has 

observed    that   stone-breakers   do   sit  still  in 

the  open  air  while  nearly  all  the  other  men 
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are  rushing  and  hurrying  and  popping  in 
and  out  of  houses  and  huge  ugly  buildings. 
§<£  And  they  laugh  and  tell  him  that  only 
common  men  and  failures  are  stone-breakers. 
And  their  laughter  rouses  a  sort  of  fury  in 
him.  Their  programme  is  so  arid,  embraces 
so  few  of  the  excitements  of  the  road,  and 
the  already  tortured  imagination  in  him 
writhes  and  demands  what  provision  they 
will  make  for  it.  His  imagination  has  no 
words,  but  it  is  expressed  in  his  eyes,  in  his 
tone,  in  the  quivering  of  his  body  ;  but  they 
see,  hear,  feel  nothing.  They  are  doing  as 
they  were  done  by.  He  is  to  be  a  man, 
they  say,  and  do  his  work  in  the  world. 
They  have  given  him  a  good  education  and 
now  he  is  to  justify  their  care,  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  privileges  he  has  had.  They 
do  not  ask  him  to  show  himself  worthy  of 
the  privilege  of  being  alive. 
38  Half  in  dread,  half  in  pride,  he  sets  out 
upon  the  road,  and  is  at  first  dazed  with  the 
dust  and  the  noise  and  the  stench,  but  he 
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soon  falls  into  the  tail  of  a  troop  of  men  and 
does  as  he  is  told  without  any  understanding 
of  its  significance.  What  he  is  told  to  do  is 
dull  and  easy  and  leaves  him  still  much  time 
for  dreaming,  room  for  the  overflow  of  any 
animal  spirits  that  may  be  left  in  him.  Still 
at  a  certain  sort  of  beauty  he  is  nigh  choked 
with  feeling  and  the  tight  fullness  of  his 
heart. 

%&  But  frequently  there  come  other  little 
men,  younger  than  himself — incredibly  !— 
and  they  do  what  he  was  told  to  do  and  he 
is  told  to  do  something  else,  a  little  harder 
than  the  first,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to 
understand.  His  dreams  fade  because  he 
cannot  visit  them  so  often,  and  he  looks 
about  him  on  the  road.  It  is  all  dirt  and 
gold,  dirt  in  the  gutter  for  the  many,  gold 
on  the  summit  of  the  camber  for  the  few. 
He  determines  to  be  of  the  few. 
§<£  He  has  no  dreams  now  nor  any  catch  at 
the  heart.  He  laughs  at  the  eyes  and  hair 
of  little  girls,  but  of  women  he  has  a  certain 
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savage  need,  and  over  the  thought  of  them 
a  portion  of  his  mind  prowls.  In  the  dirt 
of  the  gutter  the  women  soon  lose  their 
beauty,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  road  they 
gain  in  loveliness  as  they  go  and  men  wor- 
ship them.  He  is  determined  to  jostle,  and 
press,  and  thrust,  and  trample  his  way 
through  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  he 
begins  in  terror  to  see  that  it  is  horribly  a 
matter  of  luck,  that  his  luck  may  give  out 
and  he  be  landed  in  the  stream  of  dull  men 
and  women  who  pass  between  the  dirt  and 
the  gold,  are  plentifully  splashed  with  the 
one  while  they  grab  what  they  can  of  the 
other. 

9£  In  such  dismay  and  thick-sighted  ambi- 
tion he  pauses,  neither  man  nor  boy,  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  shrinking  from  the  domination 
of  the  middle  stream,  performing  grudgingly 
his  mechanical  task,  casting  back  for  the 
wonders  of  the  soul  to  Soria  Moria,  the 
marvels  seen  over  the  hedges,  the  excite- 
ments and  great  employments  he  saw  upon 
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the    crowded   road    before   ever   he   set   foot 
on  it. 

S£  Then  is  he  caught  in  love.  A  maiden 
crosses  his  path,  and  he  is  hers.  He  forgets 
the  whisperings  of  men  and  women  concern- 
ing each  other,  knows  not  whether  it  be  his 
savage  need  :  his  mind  no  longer  prowls  ; 
he  gives  no  thought  to  his  dreams  or  his  old 
adorations  :  he  counts  no  cost  and  finds  re- 
lease from  all  perplexities,  for  he  is  hers  and 
he  must  find  favour  in  her  sight. — (All  this 
if  he  have  any  luck  :  there  be  thousands 
who  have  no  luck  at  all.) — He  is  hers  and 
she  is  his  and  they  follow  the  way  of  their 
kind  and  are  married,  and  whether  he  shall 
go  higher  or  lower  on  the  road  or  stay  where 
he  is  depends  largely  upon  whether  he  is  in 
a  way  to  be  pulled  up  by  her  relations  or 
his.  All  immediate  doubts  are  settled  by 
this  miracle  and  he  has  gained  a  glimmering 
of  the  greatest  of  all  wonders,  the  heart  of 
man,  and  she,  he  discovers,  has  seen  no 
other,  and  she  is  wonderful  to  him  ;  yet 
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dares  he  never  think  how  wonderful  he  is 
to  her. 

%&  For  a  space  then,  or,  if  ill-luck  has 
doomed  him  to  the  middle  stream,  for  ever, 
he  believes  he  has  fulfilled  his  destiny. 

§S  The  woman  conceives.  He  watches  her, 
aching  to  share  her  inward  pondering.  For 
the  first  time  he  feels,  really  feels,  the  wonder 
of  his  being,  that  he  was  born  of  such  love 
as  he  has  given  the  woman  and  she  has 
returned  a  thousandfold.  Like  the  ripening 
fruit  is  she  (he  tells  himself),  like  the  bear- 
ing tree,  like  the  rich  ears  of  corn,  like  the 
heavy  clouds  :  but  (he  knows)  she  is  greater 
than  all  these.  By  her  side  he  sleeps  now  in 
deeper  love  :  in  deeper  love  now  she  turns 
to  him  and  tells  him  of  her  love  and  its 
fruitfulness.  And  he  girds  himself  to  his 
work  and  feels  the  world's  menace  to  his 
love.  Strong  upon  the  ground  are  his  feet, 
to  defend  and  fight,  to  trick  before  he  is 
tricked. 
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i££  The  lie  is  given  to  his  belief.  Cares, 
anxieties,  troubles  crowd  in  upon  him. 
Very  quickly  it  is  decided  whether  he  is  to 
be  of  the  middle  stream,  or  the  dirt  or  the 
gold.  Brief  hours  only  he  has  when  he  can 
rejoice  in  the  sweetness  of  the  life  of  birds 
and  beasts  and  clouds  and  winds,  and  these 
things,  a  little  enviously,  he  regards  as 
separate  from  himself,  and  he  calls  them 
Nature,  and  he  thinks  of  them  as  free. 
§t£  Now  the  particular  love  of  the  woman 
and  the  children  she  has  borne  him  are  not 
enough.  He  has  been  engrossed  in  them 
and  they  have  well-nigh  cut  off  his  love 
from  all  the  other  loves  which  should  feed 
it.  He  is  confined  in  narrow  domestic  walls 
even  as  he  was  when  a  child,  and  lost  the 
road  to  Soria  Moria  and  lived  constrainedly 
with  those  in  authority  in  the  dull  house 
that  was  too  small  for  him  with  its  monotony 
of  kindness  and  crossness.  In  his  own  home 
that  he  has  made  for  his  children  there  has 
crept  in  that  same  monotony.  The  woman's 
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eyes  begin  to  look  beyond  him  and  she  lives 
more  in  the  children  than  in  himself.  He 
feels  cramped  and  starved  and  looks  sourly 
out  upon  the  world,  and  meanly  consoles 
himself  with  pride,  in  his  possessions,  in  his 
acquaintance,  in  his  superiority  to  other  men, 
his  contemporaries,  who  have  already  lost 
the  support  of  the  esteem  of  their  fellows. 
Possibly  he  will  decide  that  all  is  wrong 
with  the  world  and  he  will  find  innumerable 
factions  banded  together  to  set  it  right,  and 
he  will  join  one  of  them  to  fill  his  leisure 
with  talk  and  books,  wrangling  with  all  the 
other  factions,  and  despising  those  who  know 
nothing  of  his  talk  and  his  books  and  prefer 
to  fill  their  leisure  with  sport  or  betting  or 
flirtation  ;  and  in  this  brain-sickness  he  may 
end. 

§<2  But  if  he  be  fortunate  he  will  find  a  friend, 
a  man,  one  with  whom  he  can  take  fine 
journeys  into  the  region  of  the  mind  from 
which  he  can  return  to  the  prison  of  his 
home  in  vigour  so  renewed  that  he  can  dis- 
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cover  ways  sweet  in  light  and  air.  And 
with  this  friend  it  may  be  that  he  will  dis- 
cover the  common  ground  between  what  he 
has  called  Nature  and  the  life  of  his  own 
kind.  His  friend  may  have  sorrows  like  his 
own  or  joys  which  are  so  near  akin  that  he 
can  understand  them.  With  this  friend  he 
will  explore  all  life  and  will  see  how  dirt 
and  gold  alike  blind  the  eyes  of  men.  One 
corner  of  life  only  they  will  leave  untouched 
by  their  friendship,  that  to  which  men,  in 
their  jealousy,  relegate  women.  This  they 
will  hasten  by  and  the  happiness  of  their 
friendship  will  remain  a  separate  happiness 
so  that  not  all  its  sweetness  can  be  brought 
to  the  fertilisation  of  their  other  joys.  Yet 
what  they  have  will  be  clear  gain,  a  source 
of  strength  and  leading,  to  lift  them  above 
the  common  life  of  men.  From  their  friend- 
ship with  its  masculine  sturdiness  they  will 
return  more  competent  to  the  love  of 
children. 
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§<£  Of  the  love  of  little  children,  who  shall 
write  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  retained  the 
purity  of  his  heart  so  that  in  imagination  he 
can  be  with  them,  not  only  in  their  play, 
wherein  they  will  make  room  for  the  very 
basest,  but  in  their  inmost  grace  and  charm  ? 
Whether  they  be  got  in  the  truth  of  desire 
or  the  lies  of  lust,  Love  fashions  them  and 
puts  them  forth  upon  the  world  to  tell  more 
clearly  than  through  anything  in  Nature  of 
its  might,  majesty,  dominion  and  power. 
No  life  so  dark  but  into  it  may  come  the 
light  of  the  child's  presence.  No  soul  so 
twisted  and  obscured  but  it  may  be  comforted 
by  a  child's  laughter,  or  moved  from  its 
hardness  by  a  child's  tears. 

Sweet  babe^  in  thy  face 

Holy  image  I  can  trace. 

Sweet  babe^  once  like  thee^ 

Thy  Maker  lay  and  wept  for  me. 

9£  And  through   the    love    of  children   the 

man  begins  to  understand  the  woman's  love 
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for  them,  the  flesh  ot  her  flesh,  more  precious 
than  her  own,  so  that  all  her  life  is  sacrifice. 
98  But  for  his  bread  and  theirs  he  has  to  live 
in  the  common  life  of  men,  lie  with  them, 
steal  with  them,  plunder  and  make  war  with 
them,  yield  to  their  common  necessities,  up- 
hold the  corporate  pride,  even  their  vain- 
glory, see  half  his  efforts  go  to  feeding  the 
greed  and  vanity  of  those  who  have  thrust 
their  way  into  the  golden  stream,  and  prin- 
ciple and  honesty  mocked  to  stop  the  mouths 
and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  the 
dirt.  He  will  suffer  much  injustice,  be 
passed  over  time  and  again  for  unworthier 
men,  and  there  will  be  gall  and  bitterness  in 
his  heart. 

§<S  Little  is  there  indeed  in  the  common  life 
of  men  to  lead  him  anywhere  save  to  vanity 
and  envy  and  greed.  But  for  his  love  and 
his  friendship  he  would  have  no  power  to 
resist  its  grinding  or  to  escape  the  epidemics 
which  sweep  over  herds  of  men  like  wind 
over  corn.  He  will  likely  in  the  tug  and 
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strain  of  this  conflict  between  his  love  and 
friendship  on  the  one  hand  and  the  herd  life 
on  the  other,  live  contentedly  enough,  for 
years,  squeezed  into  just  enough  philosophy 
to  accommodate  his  day-to-day  vicissitudes. 
S£  Comes  a  day  when  his  love  or  his  friend- 
ship is  taken  from  him,  when  the  young 
years  of  his  life  are  behind  him  and  his 
vitality  no  longer  so  readily  responds  to  his 
needs,  when  his  children  seem  to  be  growing 
away  from  him  into  their  own  life,  when 
the  material  world  has  little  to  offer  that  he 
has  not  already  tasted  or  recognised  to  be  for 
ever  beyond  his  reach.  The  day  comes 
when  his  love  or  his  friendship  is  taken  from 
him,  when  his  friend  dies,  or  his  wife,  or  a 
child.  Already  there  had  been  an  omen  at 
his  heart,  but  he  has  not  heeded  it,  nothing 
has  happened  for  so  long,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  anything  should  ever  happen 
again.  And  death  comes  and  nothing  that 
he  has  ever  thought,  or  ever  been  told  of 
death  is  true.  Hardly  ever  in  his  life  has  he 
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seen  a  dead  body,  so  thoroughly  is  death 
hidden  away  ;  and  now  the  body  that  he 
loved  is  dead,  and  the  voice  in  it  and  the 
light  of  the  eyes  ;  the  dear  face  is  sharp  and 
cold,  and  the  hands  are  cold,  and  that  which 
was  is  not.  A  part  of  his  own  life  is  dead. 
Why  not  all  ?  Why  the  confusion  of  separa- 
tion ?  Why  not,  Death,  blast  all  at  once  ? 
There  was  love  here,  simple  and  warm  and 
faithful,  and  half  that  love  is  gone.  I  cannot 
love  alone. 

%&  Into  the  traffic  of  men  he  goes,  and  all  is 
sordid  and  fantastical.  Nowhere  is  anything 
worthy  to  fill  the  room  of  the  dead  beloved. 
SS  To  those  that  are  left  he  turns  to  find  a 
new  glory  of  love  lit  by  a  sharper  under- 
standing. They  are  more  separate  from  him 
now,  each  with  an  individual  character, 
rounder,  fuller,  more  lovable.  Clinging  to 
the  dead  love,  the  idea  of  the  dead  beloved, 
he  is  at  first  horrified.  They  are  alive  :  the 
most  precious  one  is  dead.  But  they  come 
to  him  :  they  too  have  shed  tears  :  and  they 
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too  marvel,  for  they  have  eyes  to  see  and 
they  begin  to  see.  Death  also  is  a  light  to 
search  the  inward  parts  of  life. 
Sg  Fiercer  grows  the  conflict  between  the 
loveless  common  life  of  men  and  his  own 
love,  now  flowering  into  passion,  a  passion 
by  the  side  of  which  the  body's  heat  is  as 
the  guttering  of  a  wet  candle.  He  is  swept 
by  this  passion  into  indignation  at  the  mean 
ambition,  the  selfish  grabbing  of  advantage, 
the  skulking  behind  dead  truth,  that  drag 
men  down  and  rob  them  of  the  brotherhood 
they  should  enjoy.  Out  of  himself  he  is 
torn,  wrenched  away  from  his  loves  :  he  is 
absorbed  by  the  common  life  of  men  and 
falls  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  generalisa- 
tion. With  his  passion  he  would  set  all 
men  aflame  to  burn  away  their  lies  and 
purge  them  of  corruption.  Let  them  no 
longer  hide  from  death  :  let  them  see  by  its 
moony  light  since  by  the  light  of  life's  sun 
they  are  blind  as  bats  ! 

§£2  In  all  life    he  can  find  no    brotherhood 
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save  in  art.  Only  in  that  world  beyond  the 
world  can  he  discover  a  passion  like  unto  his 
own.  To  art  he  turns  and  for  the  first  time 
sees  through  his  eyes,  hears  through  his  ears, 
and  the  passionate  truth  of  himself  is  merged 
in  the  passionate  truth  of  art.  But  here  also 
he  stumbles  on  the  trail  of  the  common  life  : 
many  works  of  art  loved  by  the  many  are 
but  graven  images,  imitations  of  the  passion- 
ate utterances  and  creations  of  the  few  great 
souls,  and  even  there  not  every  note,  word, 
line  is  true.  In  gusts  then  he  hates  art,  as 
Tolstoy  came  to  hate  it,  for  a  deceitful 
promise  of  affection,  and  a  lure  to  trap  men's 
souls  out  of  life.  He  is  desiring  perfection, 
a  thing  that  in  creation  has  outrun  concep- 
tion. He  is  filled  intellectually,  but  not  yet 
imaginatively  with  Love's  desire. 
§££  The  very  imperfection  of  art,  its  humanity, 
drives  him  back  to  life,  which  now  he  finds 
intolerable,  except  it  be  linked  to  art. 
Without  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two 
his  mind  must  break  and  sink  cowardly  into 
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the  belief  that  love  can  die,  from  which 
horror  to  escape  it  must  seek  the  drugs  of 
common  religions,  the  worship  of  a  God  as 
shallow  and  jealous  as  a  man. 
S£  So  he  comes  to  the  true  drama  of  his 
short  while  upon  the  earth,  whether  he  shall 
lose  and  gain  his  soul  or  be  confined  in  it 
and  cast  empty  to  the  ground,  live  on  in 
memory  or  cease  to  be  almost  before  the 
body  turns  to  dust.  To  fight  through  it  he 
needs  sharper  weapons  than  have  before  been 
taken  from  his  armoury.  To  have  loved  his 
wife,  child,  friend  is  not  enough  :  he  has 
failed  nigh  as  often  as  he  has  supported 
them.  He  has  given  them  only  a  part  of 
love  where  only  the  whole  would  suffice, 
dwelt  in  the  charm  of  love  more  than  in  its 
reality.  And  the  fruits  of  his  failures  are 
built  up  around  him.  More  closely  than 
ever  he  is  hemmed  in. 

S<8  He  knows  now  through  his  passion  that 

he    has    never    understood    and    has    vainly 

striven  to  reduce  things  and  wonders  to  the 
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stature  of  his  own  convenient  ideas  of  them. 
Even  more  than  from  the  common  expedi- 
ency of  his  kind  he  has  suffered  from  his 
own.  He  has  made  his  brain  do  the  work 
of  his  mind  :  blown  out  his  own  entity  until 
it  is  out  of  proportion  with  all  others.  He 
has  never  focussed  the  elements  of  his  being, 
never  seen  how,  as  he  passed  from  cell  to 
cell  of  his  existence,  he  was  building  a 
structure  on  a  grand  design. 
i&  Something  of  this  he  sees,  not  so  much  in 
his  own  particular  case  as  generally,  in  the 
works  of  men.  He  sees  that  all  their  con- 
trivances, inventions  and  creations  are  but 
the  extension  and  application  of  principles, 
few  and  simple,  working  miraculously  in 
every  natural  process,  but  at  the  mercy  of  a 
too  prolific  energy.  Groping  back  for  man's 
first  appearance  on  the  earth  in  immense 
tropical  forests  and  swamps  he  understands 
the  instinctive  fear  of  the  creature,  that  for 
all  his  conquests  is  not  yet  overcome.  Fear 
has  driven  man  to  destroy,  made  him  selective, 
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spurred  him  on  to  his  allotted  task  of  the 
checking  and  direction  of  the  earth's  prolific 
and  squandering  energy.  Fear  is  the  tremb- 
ling of  the  small  love  of  man  overwhelmed  by 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  teeming  love  where- 
of he  is  a  part. 

98  From  the  darkness  of  fear  imagination 
labours  up  and  up  to  art,  to  the  athletic  leap 
out  of  the  confinement  of  existence  into  the 
thrilling  liberty  of  life  and  love.  Art  is 
a  mirror  set  to  catch  and  concentrate  the 
light  of  love.  To  win  through  to  a  fair 
idea  of  love  man  must  first  have  a  clear  idea 
of  himself.  To  this  end  he  sets  to  and  re- 
creates himself,  toils  and  labours  until  upon 
his  mind  there  is  graven  an  image  which  in 
his  heart  he  can  recognise  as  himself  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  which  are  greater  than 
himself.  Not  until  he  sees  these  relations 
clearly  can  he  distinguish  his  own  image. 
And  when,  in  art,  he  has  seen  the  harmony 
of  his  soul  and  the  soul  in  all  his  surround- 
ings, then  he  begins  to  desire  that  harmony 
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in  his  existence,  and  he  selects,  practises 
discipline,  desires  to  do  nothing  except  it  be 
well  done  and  to  that  end  devotes  his  labours 
to  the  finest  employment  within  his  oppor- 
tunities ;  for  he  desires  his  work  to  have 
something  of  the  harmonious  quality  of  art. 
He  is  eagerly  concerned  to  see  that  his  work 
is  set  in  right  relation  with  all  other  work 
of  which  it  is  the  complement,  and  in  so  do- 
ing he  discovers  a  reward  and  a  satisfaction 
far  greater  than  any  squeezing  of  profits  out 
of  the  results  of  his  work.  In  his  work,  in 
his  daily  life,  he  has  bridged  the  gulf  between 
existence  and  art. 

§<£  Yet  the  hardest  of  all  remains  to  accom- 
plish. He  has  had  wedded  love,  friendship, 
grief  and  its  passion,  work,  but  all  these 
elements  of  joy  have  not  been  welded. 
Their  separation,  their  apparent  incompati- 
bility— had  not  the  insufficiency  of  each  led 
him  on  to  the  others  ? — deliver  him  up  to 
the  huge  conflict  between  faith  and  doubt. 
He  has  used  up  many  souls  and  cast  them 
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from  him,  has  rid  himself  of  the  yeasty  tur- 
bulence of  youth,  the  blown  pride  of  man- 
hood, the  cloying  security  of  wedded  love, 
passed  through  a  fury  of  altruism,  and  reached 
a  thrilling  almost-joy  in  his  work.  But  it 
is  not  joy  :  it  is  only  a  half-mastery,  a  with- 
drawal, the  zestful  exercise  of  half  his 
faculties,  and  from  his  old  experience  he 
dreads  lest,  in  the  moments  of  his  greatest 
satisfaction,  he  should  be  the  most  closely 
snared. 

§8  He  sets  about  ridding  himself  of  all 
burdens,  of  all  thoughts  that  impede  the  free 
aclion  of  his  mind,  of  symbols  that  have  lost 
their  power  to  reflect  and  have  become 
gangrened  like  copper  utensils  of  Her- 
culaneum.  He  tests,  proves,  re -values. 
Neither  the  poets  can  help  him  nor  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  :  their  ideas  and  traditions 
have  given  him  all  the  sustenance  they  can  ; 
to  remain  longer  with  them,  to  bend  further 
to  their  authority,  is  once  again  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  to  deny  the  purpose  of  their 
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authority.  They  have  led  him  thus  far  only 
that  he  may  go  farther.  No  longer  must  he 
stay  in  any  company,  but  must  be  to  himself 
enough  and  become  an  individual. 
B£  Doubt  empties  his  heart.  Is  he  not 
attempting  the  impossible  ?  How  many 
men  have  been  individuals,  and  how  many 
have  done  so  and  not  led  their  fellows  to 
shipwreck  ?  Has  ever  a  man  become  an  in- 
dividual and  led  others  to  follow  in  the  same 
way  ?  Fear  leaps  up  in  him  and  drives  him 
back  to  faith.  The  others  are  not  his  affair  : 
not  one  of  them  but  is  of  the  same  clay,  the 
product  of  the  same  immemorial  experience, 
the  victim  of  the  same  inheritance  of  fear 
and  brutality  and  brain-sickness.  To  each 
his  destiny,  and  to  each  in  his  degree  the 
struggle  for  consciousness,  the  high  flicker- 
ing of  the  flame  of  life  in  accordance  with 
the  quality  of  the  fuel  wherewith  it  is  fed. 
SS  So,  big  with  faith,  he  flings  everything 
into  the  blaze,  everything  that  has  helped 
to  knead  together  his  surface  personality. 
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Ambition  goes  first,  sensuous  delight,  pride, 
the  desire  for  illumination,  every  lust  of 
body  and  soul,  the  love  of  books,  of  houses, 
of  form  and  colour,  the  long  tale  of  impure 
thoughts  and  impulses  and  checked  desires 
and  brooding  dissatisfactions,  resentments, 
indignations  at  injustice,  clinging  loves  and 
hates.  In  the  fury  of  destruction  he  has  the 
illusion  of  living  intensely  :  but  he  is  dying 
one  of  many  deaths.  He  is  near  madness, 
sinking  into  the  universal  soul.  And,  as  in 
human  love,  he  lives,  dies,  and  is  born  again 
in  one  moment,  from  moment  to  moment. 
He  is  caught  up  on  a  huge  wave  of  creation 
that  seems  to  be  hurling  him  inevitably  to 
destruction.  All  consciousness  of  strength 
he  loses,  he  is  the  prey  of  forces  so  mighty 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  him.  A 
straw  upon  a  torrent  is  not  more  powerless. 
BS  And  he  is  pitched  back  into  the  world, 
numbed  and  breathless.  It  is  long  before  he 
can  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  or  take  the 
stinging  air  into  his  lungs.  When  he  does 
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so  it  is  with  a  sharp  sense  of  the  miraculous, 
with  a  feeling  of  being  absolutely  limited  to 
his  body.  Only  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
the  ache  of  his  breath  in  his  lungs  does  he 
know  and  slowly  he  comes  back  to  a  tingling 
of  life  in  his  body.  That  is  enough.  For  a 
little  while  he  desires  no  more.  The  body 
is  marvellous  enough.  It  has  a  clear  self- 
sufficient  energy  such  as  he  has  never  known. 
It  contains  in  itself  wonders,  mysteries,  in- 
tricate correlations  enough  over  and  over 
again  to  satisfy,  and  if  gratitude  to  God  is 
religion,  then  he  is  religious. 
B£  But  it  is  not  long  before  he  begins  to 
blaspheme,  to  rejoice  in  the  individuality  of 
his  body  and  to  crow  aloud  that  he  is  an 
individual,  alive,  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  he  dies.  And  he  gazes  out 
at  other  men  and  scorns  them,  for  they  are 
ashamed  and  live  without  wonder  in  the 
miracle  of  the  body.  Between  them  and 
him  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  At  first  this  is  a 
new  source  of  delight,  but  it  is  not  long 
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before  he  discovers  that  he  can  neither  eat, 
nor  drink,  nor  make  merry  alone,  and  he  has 
so  girded  and  mocked  at  his  fellow-men  that 
they  avoid  his  company,  and  leave  their 
appetites  barely  satisfied  to  seek  the  small 
affections  of  their  kind. 

%&  He  feels  the  need  of  communicating  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  finds  that  he  cannot. 
Their  thoughts  and  his  are  not  the  same. 
Least  of  all  can  he  understand  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  same  burning  ex- 
perience as  his,  for  they  also  are  big  with 
the  delight  of  being  and  suspicious  and  con- 
temptuous of  all  else.  They  will  neither 
salute  him  nor  he  them,  and  some  he  sees,  in 
hatred  of  the  world  and  its  suffering  love, 
falling  upon  it  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  and 
conquer.  No  small  temptations  are  presented 
to  these  over-men  but  mighty  lures  for  the 
imagination,  snares  woven  of  thousands  of 
sick  lives  to  catch  their  physical  and  mental 
pride. 

98  Escaping    these,    gazing    back    upon    the 
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world  from  which  he  has  been  torn,  the 
world  of  human  loves  and  created  pleasures, 
he  feels  the  need  to  go  into  it  again,  to 
quicken  it,  to  discover  in  it  the  variety,  the 
many-coloured  experience  which  shall  enter 
into  him,  feed  him,  break  down  the  limita- 
tions of  his  body,  make  it  a  centre  with 
radiations  out  to  the  farthest  circle  of  love. 
He  must,  he  feels,  re-create  himself,  detach 
himself  from  his  inward  self  as  much  and  as 
clearly  as  in  the  last  mighty  conflict  he 
achieved  separation  from  his  outward  self. 
All  his  imagination  is  centred  on  his  body  in 
worship  of  its  beauty.  He  feels  himself  big 
with  love,  but  confined.  He  must,  as  it 
were,  dramatise  himself,  unloose  the  casket  of 
his  soul.  And  at  last  he  haps  on  the  key — 
humour. 

ikS  He  has  adored  the  beauty  of  his  body. 
Now,  with  humour,  he  can  find  its  absurdity 
delicious.  A  man  may  be  a  noble  piece  of 
work,  but  he  is  also  pathetically  like  a  forked 
radish  :  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  can  be 
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religious    and    a    hero,    and    bawdy    and    a 
fool. 

SS  Humour  sharpens  the  edge  of  criticism 
to  cut  away  the  tangle  of  overgrown  ideas, 
weedy  inspirations  and  too  worshipful  emo- 
tions, to  bring  beauty  and  absurdity  face  to 
face  so  that  they  know  each  other,  and  he 
is  spared  the  too  violent  reaction  when  at 
last  the  inward  concentration  comes  to  an 
end  and  the  tide  of  his  force  ebbs. 
92  He  has  detached  himself  from  the  pro- 
cession of  men  marching  in  chains  from  the 
darkness  of  the  womb  to  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  rejoicing,  for  all  their  suffering,  or 
because  of  it,  in  their  short  hours  of  light. 
Through  humour,  at  last,  light  penetrates  to 
his  own  brain  wherein  the  symbols  of  art 
take  on  life  and  lovely  meaning,  and  then 
everything  he  sees  tells  of  the  glory  whereof 
it  is  the  momentary  manifestation.  And 
back  he  goes  into  the  common  life  of  men  to 
find  it  as  marvellous,  as  full  of  a  mysterious 
compelling  sympathy  as  the  star-peppered 
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sky,  and,  in  its  way,  just  as  good  a  joke. 
With  the  terror  and  the  pity,  and  the  fun  of 
it  all,  he  is  content.  He  discovers  tolerance, 
and  the  strength  of  it  and  the  freedom  ;  that 
there  is  no  other  freedom.  Love  is  very 
merciful  and  suffers  the  meanest  thing,  the 
most  crapulous  idea,  to  shiver  into  existence 
and  die.  Love  grants  everything  the  right 
to  live,  spend  itself  and  return,  and  what 
love  grants  it  is  a  beating  of  the  air  to  deny. 

SS  Rich  are  the  years  now  and  the  days  are 
full.  No  living  thing  but  thrives  better  for 
the  notice  of  another  living  thing.  He  finds 
now  that  with  such  imaginative  self-mastery 
as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  he  can  be 
constantly  enlarging  his  life.  He  has  no 
dread  of  illusions  now,  no  hatred  of  being 
deceived,  no  distrust  of  the  day's  happenings, 
and  of  fear  only  the  natural  sting  to  drive 
him  on  to  a<5Uon.  With  all  he  desires  to 
live  in  comradeship  :  his  constant  joy  is 
when  men  conquer  their  shame  and  shyness 
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so  far  as  touchingly  to  reveal  their  need  and 
he,  if  it  be  in  him,  can  supply  it.  His  own 
necessities  are  soon  satisfied.  Hardly  more 
he  requires  than  the  revelation  of  another's. 
And  soon  all  things  are  amusing,  but  all 
things  are  no  longer  toys,  but  realities,  for 
respe<5t  and  cherishing.  To  the  fool  his 
folly,  to  the  lecher  his  lust,  to  the  lover  his 
love,  to  the  friend  his  friendship,  to  the 
student  his  knowledge,  and  to  the  tolerant 
man  his  tolerance. 

§<2  Ripe  are  the  years  now  and  full  the  days. 
He  cannot  give  his  experience  to  any  other, 
but  in  the  experience  of  those  who  come 
after  him  he  can  share.  He  can  share  no 
burden  but  he  can  sustain.  Boldly  he  can 
extend  the  range  of  his  consciousness  and  as 
the  time  comes  when  the  body  is  broken  and 
can  do  no  more  he  can  go  down  into  the 
earth  saying,  "  I  have  lived.'* 

§£  So  can  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  a  fly,  or  a  dog, 

from  which  a  man  is  different  only  in  degree 
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and  not  in  kind.  All  are  emblems  of  love 
from  the  same  source  of  love.  Nothing 
endures  but  change,  and  all  change  is  so  slow 
that  we,  whose  lives  are  swift,  cannot  mark 
it,  but  only,  in  part,  its  effect.  Love  has  to 
order  its  light  and  darkness,  its  life  and  death, 
for  all  its  creatures,  and  unto  none  does  love 
grant  any  privilege  or  any  immunity  from  its 
law.  The  full  passion  of  life  brings  the  glad 
acceptance  of  death,  and  not  until  a  man  is 
master  of  himself  can  he  be  the  true  servant 
of  love.  Without  it  half  his  energy  must  be 
drawn  off  in  hatred,  and  prejudice,  and  dis- 
sension, and  obstruction,  and  he  will  be 
brought  to  envy  of  bird  and  beast  and  tree 
whose  task  of  obedience  to  love  is  simpler, 
less  terrible  in  failure,  but  also  less  majestic  in 
triumph.  Man's  life  is  human  through  his 
imagination,  that  noblest  power  that  has 
raised  him  above  all  other  creatures,  and  yet 
has  not  been  exercised  enough  for  him  to 
live  in  the  lusty  joy  of  his  own  manhood  or 
the  brotherhood  of  his  fellows.  Through 
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his  imagination  man  has  reached  his  eminence 
and  his  shame,  which  is  now  more  present  to 
him  than  his  glory,  so  that  he  is  fearful  of 
imagination,  dreads  the  toil  of  using  it,  and 
will  not  let  its  light  so  shine  upon  his  deeds 
that  good  and  evil  can  be  seen  in  their 
flux,  as  convergent  streams  that  lead  him  on 
to  love.  These  appear  rather  as  parting  ways 
leading  no  man  knows  whither,  and  in  idea 
only  to  good  and  evil  perpetuated,  fixed, 
eternal  in  a  frigid  and  senseless  dualism. 

S£  Love's  infinity,  its  unity,  is  shown  in 
human  love,  in  the  full  giving  of  man  to 
woman,  woman  to  man,  friend  to  friend, 
mother  to  child. 

True  Love   in  this   diners  from  gold  and  clay 
That  to  divide  Is  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  understanding^  that  grows  bright 
Gazing  on  many  truths  :  'tis  like  thy  light 
Imagination  !  which  from  earth  and  sky 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  phantasy^ 
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As  from   a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  Jills 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
Error,  the  worm,  with  many  a  sun-like  arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.     Narrow 
The  heart  that    loves,  the    brain    that    contem- 
plates, 

The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
One  object,  and  one  form,  and  builds  thereby 
A  sepulchre  for  its  eternity. 

§<£  That  is  an  arithmetical  calculation  which 
should  convince  even  reason.  But  reason  is 
a  conceited  faculty  and  becomes  a  trickster 
when  Love  appears.  Reason  hates  Love, 
that  comes  like  Fortinbras  at  the  end  of  its 
tragedy,  and  gives  over  its  sovereignty  to 
Faith.  Reason  is  like  Atlas,  under  the 
illusion  that  it  supports  the  world. 

Ich  ungliickseliger  Atlas  .   .  . 
Ich  trage  unertragliches. 

S£  A  certain  Philosopher,  whose  life  had 
been  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  was  after 
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death   granted  the  right  to  ask  for  a  boon. 
This  was  his  prayer  : 

§<S  "  Grant,  O  Lord,  that,  as  I  am  now  de- 
livered from  the  body,  I  may  for  a  space 
retain  the  use  of  my  faculties  so  that  I  may 
succeed  in  my  worldly  aspiration  to  see  the 
planet  on  which  I  lived  from  the  outside, 
and  for  a  moment  at  least  may  perceive  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  and  the  human  will. 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  asking  a  miracle,  but 
that  I  am  asking  is  already  sufficiently  mirac- 
ulous and  a  disturbance  of  Thy  continuity." 
§<£  His  head  was  restored  to  him  with  a  pair 
of  wings  and  an  ingenious  substitute  for  the 
nervous  and  sanguineous  mechanism  of  his 
body.  At  varying  altitudes  he  flew  round 
the  earth  and  found  that  it  was  very  like 
looking  at  an  ant-heap,  rather  bewildering,  a 
little  disgusting,  and  oddly  chastening.  He 
perceived  the  movement  of  the  tides  of 
sea  and  earth,  the  play  of  light  about  the 
planet  and  its  response  to  light.  He  gazed 
down  upon  cities  and  saw  their  confusion, 
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saw  how  even  such  organisation  as  they  had 
was  in  the  service  of  confusion.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  immense  productive 
energy  but  only  the  most  chaotic  methods  of 
distribution.  Among  them  there  was  much 
lamentation,  and  empty  laughter  that  was 
even  more  bitter  than  their  cry.  He  saw 
millions  of  human  beings  born,  grow, 
stumble  into  the  welter  and  die.  He  saw  an 
earthquake  in  which  thousands  perished  and 
it  seemed  to  matter  very  little.  The  sun  and 
moon  still  shed  their  light  upon  the  place 
during  and  after  the  confusion.  He  saw  a 
war  in  which  men  were  shot  down  and  left 
to  rot,  but  that  was  no  worse  than  the  things 
men  were  doing  to  men  in  the  places  where 
they  were  most  thickly  congregated.  He 
saw  into  the  minds  of  men,  how  they  were 
clogged  with  ill  visions  and  the  strange 
emanations  of  prejudice  and  the  most  eccentric 
interpretations  of  their  existence. 
§<2  The  Philosopher  sighed  and  said  : 
"  There  is  no  human  will." 


SS  With  that  he  sped  away  to  hover  over 
the  uninhabited  spaces  of  the  earth,  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  China,  the  ice-bound 
regions  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  Here 
he  flew  close  to  the  earth,  for  he  could  hear 
the  music  of  the  planet  unbroken  by  the 
shrill  din  of  men. 

S£  At  the  South  Pole  he  met  a  man  stand- 
ing on  his  neck  and  shoulders  with  his  hands 
pressed  into  the  cold  ice.  The  man  was 
groaning  and  mumbling  and  tears  came  from 
his  eyes  and  spittle  from  his  lips.  His  legs 
were  stiff  and  planted  wide  apart  and  the 
muscles  in  them  stood  out  like  the  gnarled 
fibres  of  an  oak  tree. 

$&  "  This  burden  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,'* 
he  cried.  "  This  burden  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear.  Thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  Thy 
servants,  Lord." 

S8  The  Philosopher  was  so  interested  in  this 
strange  sight  of  a  man  straining  with  all  his 
might  to  thrust  his  weight  into  the  South 
Pole  that  he  descended  and  addressed  him. 
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S8  "  I  am  Atlas/*  said  the  man.  "  I  sustain 
the  world,  and  it  is  very  heavy.  Upon  me 
is  cast  the  burden  of  the  human  race,  with- 
out whose  support  the  earth  would  sink  and 
disappear." 

%&  "  My  dear  Atlas,"  said  the  Philosopher, 
"  you    are    mistaken.       Men    are    but   small 
people  and  they  dwell  upon  the  earth." 
%&  "They   have   thrust   the   whole   of  their 
burden    upon    me.       I    have    borne    it    for 
thousands  of  years  and  I  am  weary." 
§<£  "  Nay,"     said    the    Philosopher,    "  your 
weight  is  upon  the  earth,  the  weight  of  the 
earth  is  not  upon  you." 

§<£  Atlas  was  unable  to  comprehend  this 
idea.  The  habit  of  bearing  the  earth  upon 
his  shoulders  was  too  deeply  ingrained. 
The  Philosopher  was  near  weeping  with 
mortification.  Here  in  this  huge  man  was 
the  one  criminal  illusion  of  the  human  race 
embodied  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  per- 
suade him  to  stand  upon  his  heels.  How- 
ever (he  said  to  himself)  there  is  in  every 


creature  a  certain  capacity  for  logic,  the  germ 
of  imagination  wherewith  to  destroy  the 
premises  of  reason,  and  to  this  he  deter- 
mined to  appeal.  He  stood  on  his  head  by 
the  side  of  Atlas  and  in  a  most  sympathetic 
voice,  he  said  : 

SS  "  Your  legs  are  very  mighty  and  strong, 
my  dear  Atlas.  What  are  you  standing  on  ?  " 
S£  "  I  don't  know,"  said  Atlas  ;  "  I  see 
nothing  by  day  but  clouds  and  sky,  and 
nothing  by  night  but  stars." 
SS  "Neither  do  I  know,"  replied  the  Philo- 
sopher, "  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  it  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  your  weight  with  the 
earth  on  your  shoulders,  it  will  also  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  your  weight  and  the  weight 
of  the  earth  separately.  You  would  then 
be  relieved  of  your  burden,  and  being,  as 
you  are,  the  reason  of  the  human  race,  you 
would  be  able  to  return  to  the  places  where 
men  dwell  in  untidiness  and  misery  and  play 
your  part  in  their  existence.  They  are 
suffering  from  your  absence." 
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98  "  I  am  suffering,"  said  Atlas.     "  But  might 
it  not  be  that  I  am  standing  on  nothing  ?  " 
m  "  That,"    returned    the    Philosopher,   "  is 
impossible.      Shake    the    earth    from    your 
shoulders.     Have  faith  and  try  it.     Come." 
§<£  Atlas  gave  the  loudest  and  bitterest  groan 
of  his  career,  and,  after  the  most  violent  con- 
tortions, he  heaved  mightily,  and,  even  as  he 
seemed   to   himself  to   be   rolling   the   earth 
from  his  shoulders,  he  turned  a  sort  of  somer- 
sault and  landed  on  his  feet. 
S£  "  But  .  .  ."  he  said,  "  but  I  am  standing 
on  the  earth  !  " 

%$,  "  Exactly,"  said  the  Philosopher. 
SS  Atlas  let  a  great  shout  of  joy,  leaped  thrice 
in  the  air,  stamped  gleefully  with  his  feet 
upon  the  ground,  spun  round  and  round,  and 
then,  roaring,  darted  off  with  immense 
strides  over  the  round  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Philosopher  soared  high  in  the  air  and 
followed  him,  saw  him  move  swifter  and 
swifter  across  Asia,  across  Europe  :  one 
stride  took  him  from  Bucharest  to  London, 
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and  there  a  mighty  cry  came  up  and  filled 
the  air.  And  at  once  all  the  people  began 
to  destroy  everything  that  was  foul  in  their 
works,  and  with  a  tremendous  and  blithe 
energy  they  began  to  build  anew. 
Sg  The  Philosopher's  mind  died  and,  in 
heavenly  tongues  singing  "  Hosanna  in  the 
Highest "  and  "  The  Lord,  He  is  Love,"  he 
sped  towards  the  Divine  Will  and  was  em- 
braced in  it. 

§$  But  indeed  it  is  no  matter  of  words,  nor 
of  argument.  Man's  effort  only  can  set  up 
the  Lordship  of  Love  in  his  life  and  let 
its  spirit  fill  not  only  a  few  pleasurable 
moments  of  self-forgetfulness,  but  all  his 
activities,  his  goings  out  and  comings  in,  his 
acceptance  of  the  gift  of  a  new  day,  his 
thankfulness  for  the  rest  and  oblivion  of 
another  night  ;  only  his  effort  to  attain  and 
hold  the  power  of  his  imagination.  Reason, 
if  he  will  hearken  to  it,  will  lead  him  to  the 
threshold  :  if  he  will  pay  no  heed  then  does 
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he  bind  his  reason  with  illusion,  and  his 
imagination  is  shut  away  from  him.  Reason 
leads  him  to  the  gate,  humour  unlocks  it ; 
he  passes  out  of  the  common  life  of  men, 
only  to  step  into  it  again,  but  with  all  his 
faculties  so  that  he  can  perceive  its  wonders 
and  rejoice  in  its  blessings,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  suffering.  Imagination  reaches  up 
to  faith  in  love,  and  in  this  effort  the  heart 
of  a  man  is  filled  with  courage,  so  that  he 
shrinks  not  from  his  suffering,  nor,  more 
bravely  still,  from  the  suffering  of  others. 
His  love  will  embrace  all  things  in  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  his  life,  until  it  is  broken 
by  death.  Then  does  he  for  ever  live  and 
die  in  the  life  and  death  of  all  that  he  has 
loved,  and  desires  no  other  immortality. 
Mortality  has  been  enough,  almost  too 
much,  for  his  entity  ;  the  mere  idea  of  im- 
mortality in  the  skilful  hands  of  priests  and 
moralists,  has  been  enough  to  crush  the 
vitality  of  millions  of  men  and  women,  to 
strip  them  of  their  pleasures,  joys,  and  pro- 
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found  sorrows,  and  leave  them  with  nothing 
but  a  sick  hope,  and  the  sorry  comfort  of 
half-truths,  so  that  they  have  fallen  into  the 
worship  of  that  terrible  God  of  the  Jews,  a 
trafficker  of  men's  lives,  a  bargainer,  a  ruth- 
less slayer,  bored  and  restless  as  the  Jews, 
with  all  their  power  of  assuming  nationalities, 
so  that  he  has  become  more  English  than  the 
English,  more  German  than  the  Germans, 
more  Gallic — (consider  the  French  version 
of  the  Bible) — than  the  French.  This  God, 
like  all  gods  and  other  works  of  art,  began 
in  the  inspired  knowledge  of  Love,  tempered 
by  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the 
Jews  (always  ahead  of  other  races),  but  has 
been  degraded  to  the  common  life  of  men, 
set  up  in  the  market-place,  where  his  shadow 
is  upon  all  the  common  ways  of  trade  and 
creeps  even  into  the  inmost  places  of  men's 
lives.  His  word  is  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  and  after  slaughter  and  rapine  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  that  to  look  for 
love  in  any  organised  undertaking  or  grand 
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collective  action  is  as  vain  as  the  search  of 
Diogenes  for  an  honest  man.  But  the  works 
of  men  in  the  service  of  that  mercenary  God 
cannot  undo  the  works  of  man  in  his  fidelity 
to  the  love  in  his  own  heart.  Look  not  in 
the  broad  day  or  the  heat  of  the  common 
ways,  or  the  small  circles  of  approbation  and 
reward,  for  love  :  but  in  the  byways,  the 
inmost  chambers,  the  brightest  rooms  of  mind 
and  memory  that  even  the  basest  will  fight 
to  keep  uncontaminated.  There  is  no  life 
but  has  some  cranny  through  which  the  light 
may  shine,  leaving  all  else,  even  the  most 
glittering  and  brilliant,  pallid  in  the  darkness. 

Seek  love  in  the  pity  of  others'  woe, 

In  the  gentle  relief  of  another's  care, 

In  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  'winter  s  snow, 

In  the  naked  and  outcast,  seek  love  there  ! 

%&  A  man  once  said  of  William  Blake  that 
he  was  cracked.  His  friend  answered  him, 
saying  :  "  Yes,  the  sort  of  crack  that  lets  in 

light.- 
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§<£  Everything  is  of  Love,  everything  true 
and  false.  Our  only  knowledge  is  that  Love 
creates,  that  its  creation  is  as  far  beyond  our 
measuring  as  its  purpose,  that  its  creation  is 
not  for  its  creatures  but  through  them,  and 
we  must  be  satisfied.  Being  men  we  cannot 
be  content  with  living  but  must  attain  our 
full  flowering  in  imagination,  and  to  that 
end  we  also  create  and  we  also  destroy  un- 
ceasingly— ideas,  Gods,  cities,  nations,  engines 
to  dominate  the  elements — and,  creating  and 
destroying,  we  are  created  and  destroyed. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  are  in  Love,  and 
Love  is  in  all  that  lies  between — 

I/'  Amor  che  muove  Y  Sole  e  F  altre  stelle. 


Printed  by  Morrison  &  Gibb  Limited 
Edinburgh  1914 
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